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Robert and James Reid, Seaman A. Knapp 
and Perry G. Holden are discussed. Agri- 
cultural pioneer Henry Wallace's accom- 
plishments receive the majority of attention, 
thus the discussion centers almost solely on 
the State of Iowa. 

Part four, "Torchlight," which was to 
have included an analysis of "changing 
agricultural economics of the late 1800s," 
again narrows its focus on the accomplish- 
ments of two men, Henry Wallace and 
George Washington Carver. Important 
events and movements are either excluded 
or merely mentioned in passing. The Grange 
is briefly mentioned although the Southern 
Farmers' Alliance, Colored Farmers' Alli- 
ance, Ocala Platform and Populist party are 
never discussed. 

In part five, "The Ever-Normal Grana- 
ry," the focus is on the plight of farmers in 
the 1920s and 1930s. The efforts of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace in 
combating the problems faced by farmers is 
given primary emphasis. This is the most 
informative and historically significant tape 
in the series. It provides the viewer with a 
detailed analysis of the many New Deal 
efforts to assist farmers during the Great 
Depression and the legacy of that period for 
American farmers. 

The sixth and final tape in the series, 
"Whereby We Thrive," focuses on the po- 
litical role agriculture played during the 
Cold War. Interviews with International 
Agriculturalist John S. Niederhauser and 
Nobel laureate Norman Borlaug add to the 
validity of this political debate. Once again, 
however, a short biographical segment on 
Henry A. Wallace, primarily in the role of 
Vice President, is included. 

America The Bountiful reminds us of 
the significant role agricultural has played 
in our nation's history. The series provides 
American history teachers with a synthesis, 
albeit incomplete, of important Personali- 
ties, concepts, movements and events in the 
agricultural history of the United States. 
The use of historical quotes, letters, inter- 
views, newspaper articles, political Car- 
toons, archival photographs and artwork 
also provides teachers with a curricular 
device for more detailed analysis and dis- 
cussion. Historical shortcomings aside, this 



remains a valuable teaching tool in increas- 
ing the agricultural literacy of students. □ 

Dino A. Cantu 

Ste. Genevieve High School 

Ste. Genevieve, Missouri 

Young, Marilyn B. The Vietnam Wars: 
1945-1990. New York: HarperCollins, 1991. 
Hardcover. $225 Paperback. $11. Paper- 
back with Chronology. (New York: 
HarperPerennial. 1991) 

In 1993, it is easy to assume that most 
people understand the 1960s and the one 
event that came to dominate it above all 
others, the war in Vietnam. This assump- 
tion is mistaken, however. Most living 
Americans do not understand the war in 
Vietnam very well and most younger Amer- 
icans have no personal memory of it at all. 
(Americans born in 1975, the year the Viet- 
nam war ended, will be eligible to vote this 
year fro the first time.) Older Americans 
probably have very little sound knowledge 
of how we came to be involved in a war with 
a small country several thousand miles away 
in South-East Asia. 

Political leaders from Nixon to Clinton 
have had little interest in enlightening them. 
Nixon and Reagan have tried to put their 
own spin on events for political purposes. 
Clinton, our first Vietnam-era president, 
seems to want to say little about why he 
opposed the war. Most Americans are not 
noted for their knowledge of history and for 
this reason they stumble around in a world 
obscured as a result of their own ignorance. 
What they need right now is a dose of 
enlightenment that only sound historical 
scholarship can provide. Marilyn B. Young 
has come to their rescue. 

Marilyn B. Young, professor of history 
at New York University, has written an 
excellent brief history of the Vietnam wars. 
Her book would make an excellent selec- 
tion for high school libraries, high school 
and College courses on the war, and the 
general reader. 

She argues that the Vietnam war needs 
to be understood as a series of wars. The one 
constant in the series of struggles was the 
desire of the nationalist/communist Viet 



Minh to be independent of foreign domina- 
tion. The key to understanding the role of 
the United States is that we invaded Viet- 
nam. We invited ourselves in and spent a 
fortune in blood and money to insure that we 
would not be invited out. 

Young begins her narrative at the end of 
World War II, since this is the period when 
the United States began to be involved. She 
explores the development of the Viet Minh 
before and during the war against the Japa- 
nese and its close relationship with the 
United States and its Office of Strategie 
Services (OSS). Ho Chi Minh, then OSS 
Agent 19, worked with the U.S. against the 
Japanese during World War IL In return, 
Ho Chi Minh hoped for U.S. support in his 
war for independence against the French. 

From 1946 to 1954, the Viet Minh 
fought against the French, but during this 
period the U.S. was indirectly working 
against them on the side of France. In time, 
we would directly oppose them. 

From 1954 through 1963, Diem led the 
newly-formed "Republic of Vietnam," now 
supposedly the official government of south- 
ern Vietnam. Both Diem and his new nation 
were propped by the U.S. government. 
Young shows that the dietatorial and au- 
thoritarian practices of Diem created the 
populär and widespread uprising led by the 
National Liberation Front. According to 
Young, American officials in southem Viet- 
nam refused toacknowledge that the upris- 
ing had begun there. As a result, they could 
not understand the guerrilla war that sur- 
rounded them. 

After the deaths of Diem and Kennedy, 
a new phase of the war began, the "Amer- 
icanization" of the war. Young shows that 
Kennedy 's policy and Johnson 's policy 
flowed from the same assumptions and 
premisses. Both were determined not to be 
charged with losing Vietnam. This was an 
American-based goal and had little to do 
with the hearts and minds, let alone the 
thoughts or dreams, of the Vietnamese peo- 
ple. 

Young shows that Vietnam policy un- 
der Johnson showed no major shift from that 
of Kennedy. Withdrawal from Vietnam 
and leaving a neutral, self-governing nation 
behind seemed to have been the worst fear 
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of the advisers of both Kennedy and Johnson. 
The difference between JFK and LBJ was 
that LBJ fully Americanized the war and 
explicitly carried it to the north with a 
massive, albeit escalating, bombing cam- 
paign. 

By 1968, Johnson' s war had failed. It 
was now time for Nixon' s plan which was 
basically to change the color of the bodies of 
the dead. This entailed removing American 
troops and beefing up the artillery and aerial 
bombardment of Vietnam with an escala- 
tion into both Laos and Cambodia. This 
new phase of the automated air war used B- 
52s as the principal agency of destruction. 
From 1969 to 1973, U.S. military forces 
were withdrawn from Vietnam as massive 
firepower forces were escalated. This peri- 
od, which Nixon called "Vietnamization," 
Young entitles, "A Savage Retreat." 

Young' s coverage of the anti-war move- 
ment is sensitive and well-informed. She 
clearly shows the widespread domestic Op- 
position to the wars of both Johnson and 
Nixon and demonstrates how the paranoid 
view of Nixon' s White House was a direct 
result of itsmurderous war policy. The book 
also suggests that Watergate was a logical 
outgrowth of Nixon 's secret plan to end the 
war. Nixon had no plan to end the war; he 
wanted to win it. His plan would have lead 
to perpetual war. 

Although this book is less than four 
hundred pages long, it does an excellent job 
of analyzing and synthesizing the American 
experience in Vietnam. It places responsi- 
bility where it belongs. It faithfully docu- 
ments the responsibility and irrationality 
that was part of the experience. It correctly 
points out the ignorance and arrogance which 
brought us to Vietnam. One comes away 
from the book with a sense of empower- 
ment. Now we know what took place. Here 
are the documents, the maps, the photo- 
graphs, the citations, the footnotes. Here is 
the truth. 

This is a book that does justice to 
Vietnam and to the United States. It is a 
book that will help us prepare for a future 
that grows from an enlightened view of the 
past. Professor Young has done us all a 
favor in writing it. We owe ourselves the 
Obligation to read it. □ 

John J. Fitzgerald 

Longmeadow High School 

Longmeadow, Massachusetts 
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